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Social Workers Challenge the Church 


Nearly a thousand social workers assembled in Buffalo 
during the first week in October to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of organized social work in this country. The 
theme to which they gave their attention was The Family. 
Case workers prominent in family welfare councils, pro- 
fessors in universities, religious leaders and administra- 
tors discussed the problems of the family in their bio- 
logical, economic, legal, social and religious aspects. It 
was a notable meeting in every way, characterized by a 
scientific spirit and at the same time a hopeful outlook for 
the future of the family. 

Among the most interesting and valuable features of the 
conference weré the round table discussions each after- 

oon. One of these concerned itself with spiritual factors 
family life, and was of special significance to pastors 
and church workers. Social workers have sometimes been 
criticized by the church because of their apparent indiffer- 
ence to religion as a factor in social progress. It was 
pointed out during this discussion that this criticism might 
seem to have some basis of truth from the fact that the 
pamphlet entitled What Social Workers Ought to Know 
About the Community makes scant reference to churches 
beyond the inquiry as to their participation in relief, their 
provision for recreation and their machinery for united 
action. In this round table meeting, however, the social 
workers registered a distinct come-back in a way to put 
the church itself on the defensive. 

The discussion opened with a recital of experiences by 
various social workers in which they frankly confessed 
that the work of family rehabilitation frequently arrived 
at a point where further progress was impossible without 
a reinforcement of the spiritual resources of the family. 
At this point the social worker would be glad to call in 
the assistance of a minister or some person qualified to 
deal with spiritual problems. But it was their testimony 
that, while the physician or the lawyer or the psychiatrist 
seemed to know just what to do in providing medical, legal 
or mental aid, the minister often seemed quite unable to 
diagnose the situation and apply the remedy. He might 
make a visit to the family and invite them to church or 
Sunday school, or he might offer to provide food or cloth- 
ing or raise some money for hospital expenses, but he 
seemed quite unable to study the case in all its aspects and 

ork continuously upon it until its spiritual problems were 

lved. 

Suggestions were offered as to ways in which a closer 
and more intelligent cooperation between social workers 
and the churches may be brought about. In some in- 
stances the social worker had been able to discover a 
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minister who knew how to meet the situation understand- 
ingly and render just the service needed. In other 
instances, as in Boston, New York and Baltimore, a series 
of conferences has been arranged between groups of social 
workers and pastors, with the purpose of bringing about 
a better appreciation of their mutual relationships. In 
Toronto, the city is divided into districts and clergymen 
are invited to participate in these district organizations and 
to sit upon case committees. It was further suggested 
that theological seminaries would do well to provide oppor- 
tunity for actual experience in social case work, stressing 
particularly the minister’s function as a spiritual helper 


~ rather than a social worker in the usual sense of the term. 


Such experience is already being provided in some semi- 
naries, as in the Union and General Theological Semi- 
naries in New York. 

In view of such considerations as these, many are won- 
dering why the word “case,” which is a part of the every- 
day vocabulary of the social worker, the doctor, the lawyer 
and the psychiatrist, is seldom used by the minister or 
church worker. Quite apart from the objection often 
expressed that it seems to dehumanize personal relations, 
it does imply a careful and prolonged study of actual con- 
ditions, an analysis of a concrete problem, an attempt to 
get at causes and to apply extended treatment looking 
toward definite results. A wide variety of demands has 
been imposed upon the minister by the highly organized 
modern church, requiring him to be at once an acceptable 
preacher, an administrator, a popular speaker at Rotary 
Clubs and Chambers of Commerce, a “good mixer,” and 
a maker of innumerable parish calls. An eminent social 
worker has warned that even activities that are distinctly 
social in their character tend to obscure the minister’s 
responsibility for “spiritual diagnosis” and continued 
spiritual assistance to individuals and to families whose 
life problems can be solved in no other way. The recent 
publication of a book entitled Case Work in Evangelism 
is a significant sign of the times. 


A Community Church at Work 


The preceding article is sufficient explanation of the in- 
clusion in this issue of an account of the social activities 
of The Community Church of New York, of which Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes is pastor, and whose Social Service 
Department is headed by Joseph Ernest McAfee, formerly 
a secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The program is extraordinarily diversi- 
fied and is of much interest to religious-social workers. 

It should be said first that the membership of the church 
includes persons whose formal doctrines and personal 
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creeds differ greatly. A few are fundamentalist in their 
religious thinking. Some have no “theology” at all. The 
spirit of the Church forbids intolerance of the religious 
views of fellow members. There are Jews who have 
never been converted to any formal creed other than 
Judaism, natives of the Far East who maintain spiritual 
loyalty to Buddhism and oriental philosophies, some who 
have never accepted any of the standard creeds of Amer- 
ican or European society, and some whose religious in- 
heritance comes from the various Christian denominations, 
of whom some have not severed their earlier church con- 
nections. 

Some are outspoken Socialists. Others support the 
present economic system. All shades and grades of 
political and economic theory are represented and the only 
common bond is tolerance of the views of others in the 
Community Church fellowship and among conscientious 
citizens everywhere. Liberty and tolerance characterize 
the whole social program and no doctrinaire attitude is 
assumed, 


Emphases in the preaching are varied. Until recently 
there have been two ministers, quite unlike in background 
and point of view who have shared the pulpit on equal 
terms. Occasional pulpit supplies range from the 
orthodox Christian denominational minister to the Jewish 
preacher in regular standing in the New York Rabbinate ; 
from the stand pat Republican or Democrat to the Social- 
ist candidate for mayor of the City of New York and for 
governor of the State of New York—a Presbyterian 
minister. 

The Sunday evening discussion series is one of the most 
outstanding demonstrations of the forum method of pub- 
lic education. A free hearing is given to the greatest 
variety of views, and capacity audiences are frequent. 

The educational department is setting standards in 
thought and intellectual leadership. Numerous voluntary 
organizations utilize the facilities of the church, some of 
which represent self-conscious and aggressive social move- 
ments. 

The work of the Social Service Department is outlined 
below. 


Physical Plant and Equipment—Owing to the age and 
inadequacy of the present church plant erected iu 1868 
many organizations and well conceived plans for social 
endeavor have been frustrated by the lack of equipment. 
There can scarcely be said to be any. Eventually these 
limitations will be overcome by extension to institutions 
and programs not organically related to the church and 
by the facilities offered by the modern structure soon to 
be erected on the site of the present church. This will 
provide auditoria, offices, council rooms, educational and 
other facilities. 

The present plant contains a pleasing and commodious 
auditorium seating 1,250, offices which are small, poorly 
lighted and ventilated, an assembly hall seating about 200, 
a “church parlor” and the living quarters of the custodian 
of the building. The social program of the church is 
largely independent of institutional structure. 

Organization—The Social Service Department is super- 
vised by a committee of twelve which meets monthly from 
October to June. There are no field workers, no family 
case workers, no full-time clerks. The director, who is 
employed on two-thirds time, is not a minister, but has a 
background of varied experience in educational, adminis- 
trative, and community service. The limited clerical work 


is done by the church office force and by seasonal and 
part-time service otherwise. The total budget of direct 
expenditure never reaches $7,000 and usually does no 
exceed $5,000. 

Work of many times the value to the community could 
be done with a larger force and more funds, but the church 
aspires to make itself a community force and to gauge its 
operations by the needs and aims of the total institutional 
life around it. When enlarged facilities are provided they 
are to be utilized in a community outreach which will as 
far transcend them as the outreach of today transcends 
today’s meager equipment. 

Consultation Service—The social work of the Com- 
munity Church begins with a standing offer to confer over 
any personal or social problem which anyone may desire 
to present. This offer brings a steady flow of inquirers. 
Some wish simply to talk over their problem, to gain the 
sympathetic play upon it of another mind; others seek 
definite aid, and still others are willing to help accumulate 
experience which may be used as a basis of social effort. 


Discussions and Conferences—As problems emerge 
from the consultation service in blocks which assume social 
dimensions they are carried to discussion groups, and are 
sometimes propounded to a carefully selected group of 
persons expert in the field invaded. On Sunday after- 
noons a general discussion series deals with current events 
in their social significance. One series meets regularly on 
a week evening. Topics are chosen and announced well 
in advance and a recognized authority on the subject is 
invited. The audience is often composed almost entirely 
of people whom the specific problem touches vitally. 

Brief dinner conferences—6:30 to 8:30—have bee 
held with groups of five or eight carefully chosen person 
on some specific problem or question of policy. The coun- 
sel of eminent authorities has been thus secured. 

Women counselors meet weekly in small groups for 
half an hour at noon to help in dealing with individual 
cases. 

Emergent problems prompt additional gatherings, large 
and small. 

Health—Outstanding among the evils from which the 
people of a community suffer is ill health. There are too 
few hospitals and clinics and the force of skilled workers 
is too small. There is, too, much inefficiency. Sufferers 
report amazing diversities of diagnosis. Health counsel 
largely consists, therefore, in directing inquirers to places 
where recognized medical efficiency is most likely to be 
found. 

The Homestead—A dentist who is interested in matters 
of general health has presented a 42-acre farm up-state 
to be developed as a recreational center for the members 
of the church and their friends. It is known as The 
Homestead and it opened this summer under happy 
auspices. The equipment is still meager but the Home- 
stead is now under the control of a board of directors 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
and while it is an institution sufficient unto itself it is 
expected to provide the rural playground and workshop 
of the Community Church fellowship. 

The Health Center—A successful physician in th 
church has offered to give his own services, rally a cor 
of like-minded physicians and provide a memorial fund 
for the development of a clinic for high-grade medical 
service. The State Board of Charities has granted the 
charter of the Memorial Dispensary and Health Service, 
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a property has been secured to house it, a medical staff 
of specialists has been organized, and an incorporated 
board of directors placed in charge. Treatment will be 
iven to cases of chronic infection, for which adequate 
provision is not made elsewhere, and emphasis will be put 
upon periodic examinations for disease prevention and 
the maintenance of high standards of physical efficiency. 
Mental Troubles—The consultation service reveals 
numerous and varied situations which are complicated by 
growing mental disabilities and the greatest unmet need 
would seem to be wise and prompt care of incipient men- 
tal troubles. After much experimentation and some 
abortive efforts, the Community Church has joined a 
cooperative movement, which insures a new clinic, well 
manned, supported by an annual budget of more than 
$25,000. Its function is to correct mental difficulties in 
their incipient stages. While the actual money invested 
by the Community Church is limited to a thousand dol- 
lars a year, the church feels that it is multiplying its ser- 
vice to the community by this cooperation, far beyond any 
possible results from a separate program. 
Sanitation—The Community Church has cooperated 
with the Kips Bay Neighborhood Association in a “clean- 
up” movement, but in no ordinary spasmodic way. 
Women have been enlisted as block supervisors. They 
meet monthly and their sessions are attended by the super- 
intendents of the city’s street cleaning department in the 
section and by officials of other city departments. The 
region has shown a steady and marked improvement in 
sanitary conditions. 


Unemployment—Outstanding among the causes of suf- 
Gis as revealed in the consultation service, is economic 

ain, the failure to secure work, the maladjustment of 
workers to their work and of work to the workers. The 
problem is so complicated that it has been necessary to 
segregate certain phases. 

The vanguard of the army of women who entered busi- 
ness and industry is now reaching advanced years. Re- 
employment after thirty-five or even after thirty is very 
difficult ; it is almost impossible after forty and forty-five. 
Added to these are women emerging in increasing num- 
bers from disrupted homes. The problem has been given 
protracted study at the Community Church and a serious 
attack upon it is now being made. Leaders in social work 
are now engaged in shaping plans which will give the 
greatest possible effectiveness to the effort. 

It is evident, also, that some adjustment is necessary 
on the part of misplaced workers as well as on the part of 
industry and business utilizing their labor. For this 
reason those seeking employment have been organized, 
with students of the problem, into the Mutual Employment 
Service. This group met for discussion over a consider- 
able period of time. The help of specialists in fields 
contributory to vocational guidance was enlisted and indi- 
viduals were studied in personal interviews. Typical cases 
were chosen so that this expert counsel might be utilized 
for the benefit of others similarly situated. 

The whole question of chronic unemployment has been 
brought under review. The outcome of one conference 
on this subject was an approach to the secretary of the 


in th erican Society of Mechanical Engineers, who heartily 
| cor sponded. He assembled a group of recognized leaders 


in the engineering field, and a study of chronic unemploy- 
ment for Greater New York is now projected, to be con- 
ducted by industrial engineers. The study will cover the 
degree of unemployability among the unemployed, the 
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retirement age demanded by efficient industrial organiza- 
tion, the relative gain or loss in modern efficiency methods 
which throw out or disbar increasing numbers from indus- 
try who become the burden of charity. No exhaustive 
survey is contemplated, but an essay on the basis of which 
accurate judgments may be formed. 

Housing—The existing tenement house laws are notori- 
ously disregarded in New York. Some are no longer 
applicable to existing conditions and many are inadequate. 
The Community Church has persistently sought a solution 
of this problem and plans are being made for experiments 
designed to bring to general attention the seriousness of 
conditions and the practicability of alleviation. e 

Ideals Back of the Method—This is, of course, not an 
exhaustive list of the Community Church’s activities, nor 
an adequate account of those enumerated. However, it 
shows the scope and method of the work. How little the 
program is guided by ecclesiastical tradition is apparent. 
It is characterized by the director as “the method of trial 
and error, approved by experimental science and sanctified 
by the determination to hold fast that which is good.” 

It aims not at building up a self-contained institution. 
There is no disposition to weigh enterprises by their 
liability to enhance the profits or prestige of the church. 
No rivalry to other institutions is set up nor are relations 
embarrassed by competition. 

Thus the Community Church is seeking to work out a 


.new social method. The Community Church is inde- 


pendent of outside ecclesiastical control. It seeks free 
and frank fellowship with all who strive for “the estab- 
lishment of a righteous social order which shall bring 
abundant life to men.” It disclaims all intent to monop- 
olize any function of the entire community. The term 
“community” as the Church uses it, simply indicates a 
persistent aspiration to maintain the community mind, to 
embrace all the community and all its human concerns in 
the farthest and most intelligent outreach which its mental 
and physical equipment permits. The organization con- 
siders itself a church in accepting religion as the driving 
power in social endeavor. It is a community church in 
making the “beloved community” the object of its increas- 
ing thought and service. 


[INFoRMATION Service will undertake to give occa- 
sional accounts of noteworthy developments in the social 
adaptation of the church program of education and ser- 
vice.—Editor] 


Farm Credit—The Social Aspects 


Research Bulletin Number 6, entitled Social Aspects 
of Agricultural Credit, has been issued by the Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal Council. This 
study was carried on by the Rural Committee of the De- 
partment, and the report was written by Benson Y. Landis, 
associate secretary of the Department. Roughly, the first 
half of the Bulletin consists of interpretations of data 
compiled by economists and government departments 
upon the agricultural credit situation. An attempt is 
made to assemble the most complete and reliable data upon 
several controversial matters. Then follows discussion of 
a series of questions with which those who see moral 
issues in the situation have been most concerned. The 
titles of these discussions are: “How adequate are our 
credit institutions?’ “Ruralizing the credit systems.” 


“Government control over credit resources.” “The ques- 
“Governmental assistance versus local 


tion of usury.” 
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cooperation.” “The relation of credit to social institu- 
tions.” A bibliography is appended. 

The publication is issued in pamphlet form at 25 cents 
per copy, which represents the cost of printing and dis- 
tribution. Lower rates will be made upon quantities for 
the use of classes or study groups. 


International Social Legislation 


The following summary gives an indication of the effec- 
tiveness of the International Labor Organization in rais- 
ing standards of social legislation. 

Recent progress in the ratification of social legislation 
treaties under the auspices of the organization reflects con- 
siderable improvement in economic conditions and indus- 
trial relations in Europe. Since the Tenth Session of the 
International Labor Conference in May and June of this 
year, the governments of France, Holland, Belgium, Fin- 
land, Germany, Norway, Great Britain, Greece, Latvia, 
and the Irish Free State have either taken up, registered, 
or authorized ratification of certain acts of the Confer- 
ence, 

Ratification by France of the 8-hour day convention 
has been communicated, and ratifications are being re- 
ceived from The Netherlands of the conventions concern- 
ing workmen’s compensation for accidents, equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents, and simplification 
of inspection of emigrants aboard ship. The number of 
ratifications registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations is now 233. To these may be added 
an additional 30-odd authorized, making a total of over 
260 social treaties now in force. 

Authorization by Belgium to ratify the convention of 
seamen’s articles of agreement and the repatriation of 
seamen, has been made, while both that country and Fin- 
land have authorized ratification of conventions concern- 
ing workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases 
and concerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers in workmen’s compensation for accidents. 
Belgium has also authorized ratification of the convention 
regarding workmen’s compensation for accidents. Ger- 
many recently authorized adoption of the convention on 
maternity care, while in The Netherlands action has been 
taken upon the conventions concerning unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. Nor- 
way has taken action in the matter of fixing the minimum 
age for admission of children to employment at sea, and 
the minimum age for admitting young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers. 

Recommendations to ratify certain conventions have 
recently been made in Belgium (age for admission of 
children to employment in agriculture); in France 
(equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents); in 
Great Britain (simplification of inspection of emigrants 
on board ship). 

Latvia is now considering a bill to ratify the convention 
on workmen’s compensation in agriculture, and it has also 
been decided to submit seven bills in ratification of other 
conventions of the annual Labor Conference. Similar 
action has been taken in Greece, where bills have been 
submitted for approval of the conventions on the age of 
children in agricultural employment, rights of association 
and combination of agricultural workers, workmen’s com- 
pensation in agriculture, night work in bakeries, equality 


of treatment for national and foreign workers, and the 
two concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents and 
for occupational diseases. 

Germany and Poland have entered into an oneal 
concerning unemployment, while in Finland action is being” 
taken on the conventions concerning compensation for 
accidents and those of the 1926 Conference, with a pro- 
posal also to amend their act concerning work in bakeries 
in conformity with the Night Work in Bakeries conven- 
tion. In Ireland action is being taken by the Dail upon 
the conventions of the eighth and ninth sessions of the 
Labor Conference. 

Poland has recently decreed legislation concerning the 
production, importation and use of white lead, the subject 
of a Labor Conference convention, while in Sweden the 
acts of the 1926 Labor Conference have been brought to 
the attention of the Riksdag. 

Social legislation is a matter of continuous and constant 
attention on the part of the fifty-five members of the 
International Labor Organization. 


“Rural America’ 


The anniversary number of Rural America, organ of 
the American Country Life Association, published in 
October, presents a valuable collection of articles by lead- 
ers of rural life in America. The paper should be of 
especial interest to readers of this SERVICE since its edi- 
tor is Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. Several of the 
contributors to this anniversary issue are members of the 
very active Rural Committee of this Department. 

Among other features the number contains a sket 
of rural progress 1917-27, by C. J. Galpin, an account of 
the Master Farmer Movement (mentioned in INForMa- 
TION SERVICE for September 17, 1927) by C. B. Gregory, 
and the text of E. C. Lindeman’s address on “The Future 
of Agriculture and Rural Life” given at “International 
Rural Life Week” held last summer at Michigan State 
College. 


Cost of Compensation Insurance 


Recently considerable emphasis has been put upon the 
difference in the cost of carrying workmen’s compensation 
insurance in commercial insurance companies and in the 
“state funds” conducted by state governments. Since 
the cost of compensation insurance is supposed to be 
transferred to the public as a part of the price paid for 
goods it is a matter of considerable importance. Accord- 
ing to the American Association for Labor Legislation 
employers insured in private companies are beginning to 
complain when they learn that the employers of Ohio by 
insuring exclusively in a state fund save over $7,000,000 
in one year. 

A leading spokesman in the annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress is reported to have estimated 
that insurance in commercial companies is imposing an 

“unnecessary” expense upon industry of $30,000,000 a 
year. He explained the unnecessary factor in the expense 
by the fact that “there is no competition in rates. They 
are the same for every company and are fixed by a centr@ 
bureau.” This does not, of course, explain why employ= 
ers continue to insure in ‘commercial companies when they 
pa an alternative in many cases of insuring in state 

unds. 
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